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garded as introducing the centrosome or the archoplasm, and it is 
probable that the sperm revolves through 180°. 

The male and the female pronuclei both move toward the centre of 
the egg and combine, but not till they have both gone through com- 
plex and similar changes, including the .appearance and dissolution of 
an enormous nucleolus. The two nuclei finally fuse when each con- 
tains two long, thread-like chromosomes. 

The centrosome or archoplasm of the maturation spindle disappears 
and that of the sperm divides and furnishes the first cleavage spindle. 
At the equator of this spindle are found the four chromosomes, two 
of male and two of female origin. Each splits lengthwise and the eight 
separate, so that each daughter nucleus obtains two chromosomes of 
male and two of female origin. 

For many important facts not mentioned here the reader is referred 
to the two hundred remarkably clear figures and the judicial state- 
ments found in the original. 



PSYCHOLOGY. 

A Study in Morbid Psychology, with some reflections. — 

(Continued from page 518). With regard to the religious (?) ex- 
periences of Ansel Bourne, I am not so shallow as to think we can 
determine in the case of hallucinatory voices whether or no the 
phenomena are entirely subjective. An attitude of what the late 
G. J. Romanes has called " pure agnosticism " seems the only philosoph- 
ical one in these difficult cases. 1 There has arisen a dogmatism in 
science as narrow and as mischievous as that of the straitest sect 
amongst theologians. 

1 " No one is entitled to deny the possibility of what may be termed an organ of 
spiritual discernment. In fact to do so would be to vacate the position of pure 
agnositicism in ioto, and this even if there were no objective or strictly scientific 
evidence in favour of such an organ, such as we have in the lives of the saints, 
and in a lower degree, in the universality of the religions sentiment." A Candid 
Examination of Eeligion, p. 149, G. J. Eomanes. 

" Scientific men, as a class, are quite as dogmatic as the strictest sect of theologians. 
They professed to be agnostics, at the very time they were egregiously violating 
that philosophy by their conduct." Ibid., pp. 107-9. 
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But we can, I think, establish it as a law that "supernatural revela- 
tions" invariably take their colour from the preconceived ideas of the 
recipients. Probably, upon any hypothesis, they could do no other- 
wise. 

One antecedent factor, in sudden conversions from the worldly to 
the religious life is often found in the physical effect of a severe illness ; 
also those who have been rich in spiritual (?) experiences have often 
had indifferent health from childhood, with a liability to neurotic 
attacks. But there are too many exceptions to spiritual (?) experiences 
being the result of either temporary or permanent ill health, to enable 
us to say that such experiences are simply the result of disordered 
health, though they may be coincident with it. 

1 suppose that Socrates would universally be accepted as a type of 
moral and physical healthiness. Yet throughout his life he was sub- 
ject to the promptings of what he himself calls an " inner, divine voice," 
which warned him if any evil were likely to befall him. In his sub- 
lime address to the judges who had just condemned him to die Socrates 
said that his "inner divine voice " had given him no warning of evil 
when he had left his house that day on which he was condemned to 
death, yet as it had always hitherto warned him of danger even on the 
most trifling occasions, he took its silence to mean that death was a good 
and not an evil. For even if death be a dreamless sleep, is it not a real 
and precious boon ; and if it be as some say (and as Socrates himself 
hoped) only a passage from one state of being to another, to a place 
where all who have left this life are assembled, what greater good could 
man desire? To attain such happiness, Socrates would himself die 
many times. 2 Only in his own mind could the great philosopher seek 
for evidence of the one Supreme Being ; for he could not believe in the 
popular theology which accepted gods who had committed acts which 
would have been disgraceful in the vilest of men. Therefore, it is not 
surprising that his "inner divine voice " did not profess to come from 
any supernatural power, but simply warned him of evil. 

In the case of Mahomet we have a man of great strength of constitu- 
tion, but one who was subject to strange attack, whether of epilepsy, 
catalepsy or hysteria is still a subject of doubt. What is certain is that 
he had a tendency to see visions, and suffered from fits which threw 
him at times into a swoon without loss of inner consciousness. 

Through his intercourse with certain holy ascetics of the desert 
known as Hanifs, Mahomet became possessed with a profound sense of 
dependence on the omnipresent and omnipotent God. He withdrew to 

2 Apologia, XXXI, XXXII. 
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the solitudes of the bare and desolate Mount Hira, and meditated there 
with prayers and ascetic exercises. This state of things continued for 
many years, when in the month of Ramadan [which it will be remem- 
bered entails the severest form of fasting] the final revelation came 
which converted an illiterate Cameldriver 3 into one of the great 
religious teachers of the world. As he was repeating his pious exer- 
cises and meditations on Mount Hira the " divine voice " came to him. 
The angel Gabriel held a silken scroll before him, and bade him, though 
he could not read, recite what stood written in it. The words with 
which Gabriel had summoned him remained graven on his heart, and 
are found — as Mahomet at least imagined he heard them — in the 96th 
Sura of the Koran. 

Mahomet returned to his wife Khadijah in great distress imagining 
he was possessed. But she comforted him and impressed upon him 
the belief that he had received a message from God. 

Yet his doubts returned again and again, and reached a distressing 
height so that he was tempted to cast himself down from Mount Hira 
and this conflict lasted for two or three years. 

Then one day he came to Khadijah in a state of great excitement 
exclaiming "Wrap me up, wrap me up ! " (which was done when he 
fell into a fit, or swoon) and then the angel Gabriel appeared a second 
time, and revealed to him the Sura beginning " thou enwrapped one !" 
4 Henceforth there was no interruption and no doubt, the revelations 
followed without a break, and the Prophet was assured of his vocation. 

The revolt of the idolatrous arabs against a creed of pure monotheism 
caused Mahomet at one time to yield to the temptation to humour 
them, and this temptation took the form of voice from the evil one, 
causing him to say in the pulpit that two of the heathen goddesses were 
sublime beings whose " intercession might be hoped for." His auditors 
were surprised and delighted, but the prophet went home disquieted. In 
the evening Gabriel came to him and Mahomet repeated the new Sura, 
whereupon the angel said " What hast thou done? Thou hast spoken 
in the ears of the people words I never gave thee." Mahomet now fell 
into deep distress fearing to be cast out from the Lord. But the Lord 
took him back to his grace and raised him up ; the Sura of diabolical 
suggestion was erased, and the fury of the idolatrous party broke out 
with fresh violence. Mahomet was long and salutarily humbled by the 
remembrance of his temptation and fall, but he never abandoned faith 

, 3 It is still a subject of dispute amongst Moslems whether Mahomet couid read 
it seems, however, more probable that he could not. 
4 Sura, 75 of the Koran. 
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in his vocation, and through evil report and good report believed that 
he had a Divine message to deliver. 

The earliest and simplest accounts of the life of Buddha [Siddhartha 
Gautama] all agree in describing the four visions which led to the 
renunication, by that religious teacher, of all the greatest goods the 
heart of man could desire. Some accounts make all four visions 
appear on the same day, others on different days, but allagree is making 
the four visions phantoms which were visible only to Buddha and his 
charioteer Channa. As Buddha was driving in his pleasure grounds 
he was struck by the sight of a man utterly broken down with age • 
on another occasion by the sight of a man suffering from a loathsome 
disease, and some time afterwards by the horrible sight of a decompos- 
ing corpse. Then an ascetic appeared walking in a calm and dignified 
manner, and the charioteer explained to the young prince the character 
and aims of the ascetics. 

5 " Subjectively though not objectively," says Mr. Rhys Davids, " these 
visions may be supposed to have appeared to Gautama," and undoubt- 
edly at this time the mind of the young Rajput had become deeply 
stirred. The birth of his son did not deter Gautama from his resolu- 
tion to lead an ascetic life, so that he might some days return to his 
loved ones not only as husband and father but as teacher and saviour ; 
and on the night of the full moon in the month of July the young chief 
left his father's home, his wealth and power, his wife and child behind 
him, and with Channa as his sole companion, went out into the wilder- 
ness to become a penniless and despised student and a homeless wan- 
derer. It would take too long here to attempt to explain the reasons 
which made the visions of Buddha naturally relate to the sorrows and 
emptiness of life, and not to the joys and promises of a future state. 
The great object to be attained was to put an end for ever to the cycle 
of births and deaths to which all human beings were considered subject, 
and to pass this life in such a manner that complete absorption into 
the World-Soul (Nirvana) should follow death. 6 The aim was not that 
conscious personal immortality, or that rejoicing in the love of a God 
who loves his creatures, which is the strong desire of the heart of West- 
ern peoples. 

But in order to teach (what to him seemed) the way of salvation to 
his fellow creatures, Gautama made the greatest and most complete 
self sacrifice ever recorded of any human being; and for this great 
renunciation his memory cannot be too highly honored. 

6 T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhism. Enc. Bri., Vol. IV. 

6 The Nirvana of Buddhism is simply extinction, op. cit., p. 434, and note 1. 
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Augustine, the great Bishop of Hippo may be taken as a type of the 
'mens sana in corpore sano.' He was a man who drank deeply of all 
joys, both of the body and the mind, which the cup of life could offer. 
Yet his great powers and commanding intellect did not prevent his 
hearing a " divine voice" which then and there influenced him to take 
up the religious life. It is true that the mind of Augustine had been 
deeply exercised by the search for truth, which ever seemed to elude 
his grasp. Plato and St. Paul opened the way for higher thoughts, and 
words of the latter were driven home with irresistible force to his con- 
science, as with his friend Alypias he was studying the Pauline epistles. 
The thought of divine purity fought in his heart, with the love of the 
world and of the flesh which were sore temptations to a man so admir- 
ably fitted to enjoy both. He burst into a flood of tears, and going out 
into the garden flung himself under a fig tree that he might give his 
tears full vent, and pour out his heart to God. Suddenly he heard a 
voice calling him to consult the scriptures. ''Take up and read, take 
up and read." He left off weeping, rose up and returning to his house 
took up the volume from Alypius, and read in silence the words to be 
found in Romans XIII, 13th and 14th verses. Augustine adds " I had 
neither desire nor need to read further. As I finished the sentence the 
light of peace had poured into my heart and all the shadows of doubt 
dispersed. Thus hast Thou converted me to Thee . . . standing 
fast in that rule of faith which Thou so many years before had revealed 
to my mother." (Confessions, VIII, 30). This appears to have been 
the only occasion when a hallucinatory (?) voice was heard by Augus- 
tine, but its influence lasted for his whole life. 

For that experience which points to the state commonly known as 
ecstacy, 7 I shall take the experience, not of a saint, nor of a prophet, 
but of a plain American citizen of our own day, a locomotive engineer 
who worked chiefly in Ohio and Indiana. 

7 Neoplatonism was a philosophical religion, in no way founded on any revela- 
tion real or imagined. Its great expounder Plotinus says simply of his own ex- 
perience of " ecstacy " [that is of the sense of absorption into the Divine Beings] 
" I myself have experienced it but three times." But his pupil and disciple Por- 
phyry says that on four occasionsduringthesix years of their intercourse Plotinus 
attained to the ecstatic union with God. 

It is surely contrary to the true scientific spirit to ignore this strong, overmaster- 
ing instinct of the human mind towards union with some " Power, not itself, 
which makes for righteousness," and which appears in equal strength in the 
Hindoo, the Mahometan, the mediteval saints, the German mystics ; and in the 
Neoplatonists — who had no "religious superstition" to influence them, and no 
hell to terrify them, but who were possessed only with the sense of an overwhelm- 
ing need for union with the Divine. 
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This engineer, whose name was Skilton, was engaged with two other 
men in unloading a freight car. Just as he had lifted a barrel out to 
the platform he saw a " person standing " " on his right hand clothed 
in white " " and with a bright countenance " ; and " putting his hand on 
my shoulder." " He said ' Follow me '." A long description ensues 
of the happy and beautiful place to which this personage led him ; a 
place where the inhabitants did not converse by sound but knew each 
other's thoughts on the instant, and where he saw his mother, his sisters 
and his child. In fact the heaven it was natural for the percipient to 
to imagine, though — be it remarked not the heaven of harps and white 
nightgowns of popular theology — but such a heaven as the seer might 
naturally desire. Mr. Skilton describes the earth on his return as ap- 
pearing to be seen from a great height, trees buildings, etc., gradually 
came into sight, and finally he reached the car which he had begun to 
unload, and then the guide vanished. " I spoke then " he says (just as 
I opened my watch and found it had been just twenty-six minutes that 
I had been engaged with that mysterious one) and said I thought I 
had left this world for good. One of the men said : " There is something 
the matter with you ever since you oj>ened the car door ; we havn't 
been able to get a word out of you " and that I had done all the work 
of taking out everything, and putting it back into the car. I told them 
where I had been and what I had seen, but they had seen no one. He 
adds : " This I count the brightest day of my life, and what I saw is 
worth a life time of hardship and toil. Being in good health, and busy 
about my work and my mind not more than ordinarily engaged on the 
great subject of eternal life, I consider this a most extraordinary 
incident." 8 

If it be said there is no corroboration of Mr. Skilton's statements 
neither is there any corroboration of any other similar statement ; and 
if I have chosen his experience from among many others, it is simply 
to show that whatever religions (?) experiences occurred to persons in 
past times, occur in precisely the same way now." 

As an exemplification of the law that all spiritual (?) experiences are 
coloured by the prepossessions of the percipients, I may take the 
numerous cases of the alleged appearances of the Virgin Mary. The 
apparition to Bernadette Soubirons is only one amongst many, and in 
this case as in most others expectant attention is not a factor. The 
Virgin appeared to Bernadette when she was certainly not expecting to 

8 Communicated to Professor James of Harvard by Mr. Skilton. 

9 The exaggerations found in legendary times constitute a totally different 
branch of study. 
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see anything ; and the crowds of pilgrims who have gone to Lourdes in 
a state of vivid expectant attention have seen nothing. 

I have no space to describe the many instances I have met with of 
recent appearance of the Virgin Mary, under circumstances where 
there can be no reasonable doubt of the good faith of the percipients, 
nor do I recall any circumstances of religions exaltation accompanying 
these visions. Where pious Catholics see the Virgin Mary or the 
saints, equally devout Protestants see Christ or an angel, and both see 
spirits which they believe to be those of the blessed dead. 

My own mind in regard to the question of religions experiences is in 
the state of suspense of judgment, — the state of "pure agnosticism " 
advocated by G. J. Romanes. [I need hardly say that this is not the 
agnosticism of scientific orthodoxy]. 

If in the present stage of our study of these phenomena we leave the 
stage of pure agnosticism, one of two hypotheses must, it seems to me, 
be accepted. Either such experiences are due (in persons otherwise 
rational and capable of carrying out the business of life) to some " organ 
of spiritual experience," or they are all in the domain of morbid psycho- 
logy. The evidence is of a similar nature in all these cases, whether of 
Paul, or Mahomet, or Ansel Bourne, or Bunyan or Socrates or Mr. 
Skilton ; the hallucination (?) visual or auditory or both is only mani- 
fest to the percipient, and to him appears objective. In the case of 
what are called " collective hallucinations " — which are not uncommon, 
we have also only the evidence of the percipients, who see what others 
do not see. The great difficulty in accepting the hypothesis that there 
is some real communication possible from "a Power not ourselves 
which makes for righteousness," is the frequent association of religions 
hallucinations with insanity. But if there be an " organ of spiritual 
insight" it can act only subject to the general functions of the organ- 
ism, and must be liable to partake of its disorders; it can only be the 
frail machinery through which an Unknown Energy is acting. 

So I leave the question, the most important, it seems to me, with 
which Science can deal. The history of Ansel Bourne is extracted 
from the Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research. 

Alice Bodington. 



